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URBAN LAND USE AND PROPERTY TAXATION 


When there is little or no information 
about a subject, one way to find out 
what you want to know is through the 
means of a survey. 

With the thought in mind that it 
would be highly desirable to know 
what part the use of land plays in the 
role of municipal revenues and in ex- 
penditures for public services, the Ur- 
ban Land Institute has been canvassing 
selected cities by means of a question- 
naire. The questions in this survey 
called for answers that would give an 
indication of the relationship between 
land use and general property taxation. 

The realization that inventorying ex- 
isting conditions is good municipal 
business on the part of cities was one 
of the good things that emerged from 
depression days of the early thirties. 
Since then, cities have been giving pro- 
gressively more attention to their phys- 
ical planning. In this stock taking, the 
economic resources of the city are com- 
ing in for closer examination. The 
place that business and industry oc- 
cupy as primary employers and as ma- 
jor contributors to the city’s economic 
structure is becoming more evident. 
The tax revenues drawn from these 
two categories of land use are a very 
substantial part of the normal city’s 
tax base. 

Nevertheless, data showing 
facts are very hard to uncover. The 
amount of information on how much 
business and industry do contribute in 
proportion to the whole amount of 
municipal revenue is limited and not 
readily available. Even less accessible 
are records or accounts that relate rev- 
enue to source, particularly on the 
basis of land use. It would seem evi- 
dent that this information would be 
the means for knowing which of the 
various land uses pay their way and 
which do not. From this evidence, 
municipal authorities, private citizens, 
and business people would then know 
what the city’s assets and liabilities are 


these 


A Preliminary Report 


in order to determine what to do and 
what to expect in the cause of future 
public development and welfare. 


U.L.I. Questionnaire 


The mailed survey form listed seven 
items for which answers were re- 
quested. The first item was routine, 
asking merely for the total yearly in- 
come derived by the city from general 
property taxes. The second item called 
for the amount of this collection ob- 
tained from each major category of 
land use. The percent of the whole 
assignable to residence, commerce, in- 
dustry and vacant land was requested, 
with a special breakdown for the pro- 
portion attributed to the central busi- 
ness district. The third question asked 
whether allocations from tax revenue 
could be made to these land uses for 
the public service expenditures re- 
quired—fire and police protection, util- 
ities, schools, health, welfare, etc. The 
fourth called for a report on the areas 
and percentages actually used for each 
major land use. The fifth item re- 
quested an indication of whether the 
city is the core of a metropolitan area 
or a suburban unit in a larger metro- 
politan district. An indication of the 
extent of urban land uses outside the 
corporate limits was requested in the 
sixth item, while the seventh inquired 
into the city’s industrial make-up. 

The survey was sent cities having 
over 50,000 people according to the 
1950 census. To date, returns have 
come in from about one-third of the 
addressees. Even though the returns 
are not complete, it is found that data 
from replies is noteworthy enough to 
give readers of URBAN LAND a prelim- 
inary report on the findings. This sum- 
mary will be followed by a Technical 
Bulletin issued when replies are more 
nearly complete and when answers 
have been fully analyzed. 


Proper Breakdown Needed 


The one fact coming out of the sur- 
vey to date is the evidence that many 
cities do not have records compiled in 
a way that land use and revenues sup- 
plied therefrom can be related. Even 
more revealing is the fact that the costs 
for services cannot be charged back to 
the land use that makes up the contri- 
bution. Nearly all replies show that 
most cities lump their total yearly rev- 
enues from general property taxes 
without separately recording the source 
according to categories of land use. 
Hence it is not known just how much 
all the residential uses contribute to 
the sum total, nor is there any com- 
pilation of what the commercial and 
industrial uses produce. It would seem 
evident that municipalities should know 
these proportions in order to properly 
understand the nature of their eco- 
nomic base. Business corporations 
readily know which of their products 
are money-makers and which require 
outlays. Without this knowledge, there 
is no way to indicate what kinds of 
activity pay their way nor what can 
be done to support an ability to pay. 


Preliminary Returns 


Only 7 percent of the returns show 
an accounting of the type described 
above. Thirty-five percent give a 
breakdown of the total tax yield by 
land use. These cities report that it is 
not possible to transpose proportions 
of the revenue into charges for mu- 
nicipal services rendered. Fifty-eight 
percent report a separate accounting 
for the general property tax contrib- 
uted by the central business district 
and a small percentage report a tax 
yield by land use only for this district. 
Of the returns showing some account- 
ing by land uses, the lowest share of 
the total yield made by the residential 
category is 30 percent, while the high- 
est proportion is 71 percent. Of these 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Traffic—A Killer of Residential Values 


UrBAN Lanp has from time to time hammered away at the necessity for 
recognizing the effects that various kinds of urban land uses have on each other, 
including not only the physical facilities of buildings, utilities, bridges and 
streets, but also the activity that takes place within and upon them. The way in 
which a use is conducted may very often be more objectionable to adjacent areas 
than the physical facility that accommodates the activity. 


We have on occasion blasted the manner in which the activity of airplanes 
affects the desirability of residential areas, and the adverse effect which improper 
commercial flood lighting and colored signs have on both adjacent property and 
driving safety on the streets, as well as on the character of the commercial area 
itself. 


It now seems desirable to take a look at another land use activity which is 
having an insidious but no less real effect on residential property values—that is, 
traffic. It is a well established principle of good community planning that through 
traffic must be kept out of the interior of residential areas, and that streets should 
be physically designed to serve specific purposes. Minor residential streets are 
for the sole purpose of providing access to abutting property. “In a properly 
planned residential development, local streets will carry no through traffic and 
will afford neither opportunity nor occasion for high speed driving.” This prin- 
ciple is set forth in the National Committee for Traffic Safety’s “Building Traffic 
Safety into Residential Developments” which also recommends 26 foot roadway 
widths for minor streets in single family areas. 


However, many cities continue to require wide roadways, and continuous, 
straight alignment of all minor streets as well as major thoroughfares. Even 
where the subdivision ordinance permits some deviation from this requirement, 
the local highway engineer will often insist on obsolete and endless continuation 
of streets regardless of function. So we are still getting miles of new streets built 
on a pattern fully as obsolete as the miles of existing streets which have been 
constructed in the past. 


This brings us to the realization that no matter how well designed our resi- 
dential streets of the future may be, we will continue to have a high percentage 
of streets which, in their width, alignment and continuity are obsolete and rela- 
tively less desirable for residential usage because of their attraction for through 
automobile traffic. The objective of creating streets which recognize land use as 
well as traffic needs is not being fully realized. 


There are two things that can be done to help remedy this serious situation. 
One involves the physical closing of portions of streets, as described in last 
month’s UrBAN LAND. While this is a most effective method, the extent to which 
it will or can be used may be somewhat limited. 


The second approach will require the critical review of the present policy in 
many municipalities to more or less arbitrarily and blindly follow the so-called 
Act V, Uniform Vehicle Code, which prescribes top limits of 25 miles an hour in 


any business or residence district. This speed limit has been pretty literally 
applied in many municipalities purely on the basis of traffic considerations and 
ease of application with little or no consideration given to the kind of street 
involved, the purpose it serves, or the effect on the use of abutting property. 


A case in point is that of a local jurisdiction where a 25 mile limit obtains 
on every street except two state highways, one of which is virtually a dual free- 
way easily capable of carrying traffic at 40 miles per hour. Another recently 
constructed dual road of four lanes with additional curb parking lanes carries a 
25 mile limit as do all other minor, secondary and major streets. The major 
streets are well policed. The local streets are not. The result is that speeds of 
35 to 40 miles an hour on local streets are not unusual. They are used as cut-offs 
and have, in effect, become “through” streets in many cases. The further insist- 
ence on the part of the highway department that all residential streets have 
36 foot roadways has further aggravated the speed problem. Fifteen to twenty 
mile an hour limits on minor residential streets should be the maximum rather 
than twenty-five. (Continued on Page 5) 
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CBC PLAN ANALYSIS SESSION 


Plans are under way for the fall 
meeting of the Community Builders’ 
Council in Seattle the week of Octo- 
ber 7. Several members have already 
indicated they intend to present proj- 
ects at the Analysis Session. 

Seattle offers the opportunity to 
study a number of outstanding new de- 
velopments including the large North- 
gate Shopping Center. Details will be 
sent all Council members shortly. You 
are urged to keep this date open. 


OFF-STREET PARKING—GROWTH 
IN MUNICIPAL FACILITIES 


A continued up-swing in provision 
of off-street parking areas is shown by 
a recent survey made by the League 
of California Cities and the Institute 
of Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 
ing of the University of California ac- 
cording to Public Management maga- 
zine. One half of the California cities 
of over 10,000 population, and a sub- 
stantial number of smaller ones, now 
own or operate public off-street park- 
ing lots, according to the survey. Most 
lots have been acquired by outright 
purchase, financed from general city 
funds or parking meter revenues. None 
were purchased by bonds, but some 
cities plan under the state laws to issue 
bonds for this purpose. 

There is a growth in the number of 
metered lots. The common parking 
charge is two hours for a nickel and 
the maximum is 25 cents for all day. 
Sixty-one percent of the lots are still 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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STATUS CF URBAN REDEVELOFMENT LE“ISLATICN 
as of july 1, 1951 


hirty-four states, the District of Columbia, andi Hawaii have scme form of Urban 
efevelopment legislstion in 1951 classified as follows: 


FRCUP I 
evelopment orperet ce Lews, ‘These bills enccurez? larze private finan 
titusicas sO participete in slum cleersnce through the ccnstruction of 


te 
VDe 


Eesece in thirteen states (Illincis, Indiana, Xxenses, Kentucky, Louisiana, 


Massachusetts, Michigen, Minnescte, Misscuri~, New dersey, New York, Virginia, 
ana oun sa, 


GRCUP II 
Hcusing Fedevelcoment Laws, These bills enlerge the powers cf locel hceusing 
authcrities making then the jevelcnment egency, che emphasis is on the kousin: cf 
the lew income greup, Ccntrel of housing authorities will s be lerzely througa 
the Public Housing Administretion in Weshingtcn, 
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Passed in fifteen stetes (Alnbena, Arkansas 


, 
° - . 
Louitiana, Maine~, Massachusetts, Minnes 


rr 
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, , 
Oregon, Scuth Carolina, Tennessee, end Virginia, ) 


GRCUP 111° 

Redevelcpnent Ler Agency Lavs, These bills establish new redevelcpment agencies 
which are cont troiled wiclly ty the lccal gcvernment, except in the case of the 
District of Columdia where the Congress ects es the municiprl legis and two 
members of tye reicvelcpnent cgency are appointed by tke Preside They mey have 
powcr to ssscnbie len’, issue bonis, «nd sell cr leese the lend orivate enter-= 
prise in eccordance with en epproved comprehensive plen, 

Passed in fifteen states (California, Colcrade, Connecticut’, District of 

Ccluabia, Illincis, Intiona, Merylend, Michigen, New Jersey, Chio, 

Pennsyivenie, Rhowe Island, Scuth ~skota®, West Virginia, and Wisconsin,) 


Missouri hes elso adopted a stete constitution which autrcrizes any city or 
county opereting under its constitutional charter to acquire arees for 
redevelopment, 
Maine passed in 1951 session legislation to permit housing autrority of 
Fortiend to initicte projects but sutject tc locel referendun, 

opliceble in Cmehe end Linccin o 
Several bills rele ted te this er 
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NLY 
p colled — 3ill enabling municipal- 
ities to accuire blighted ani oy ereas for retev seis nt dy private cr 
public beties have been passe? ‘n Illincis end New York, 

Connecticut law permits housing eee to be named es the retevelopuent 
ASENCY, 
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Scuth Yakota also gives the Redevelopment agency powers ordinerily vested iu a 
housing authority, 
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same returns, the lowest yield by busi- 
ness is 15.5 percent of the total and the 
highest 55 percent. Likewise, the low- 
est and highest for industrial uses is 
5 percent and 34 percent respectively. 
In the reports that set apart the cen- 
tral business district from other com- 
mercial areas, the variation is between 
10 percent and 40 percent. The aver- 
age yield toward the total general 
property tax revenue by types of land 
use as so far reported is: 

Residential uses contribute approxi- 
mately 49 percent of the total. 

Commercial uses contribute approxi- 
mately 27 percent of the total. 


Industrial uses contribute 
mately 17 percent of the total. 


approxi- 


Vacant areas contribute approxi- 
mately 212 percent of the total. 


The municipalities which have so far 
given a complete reporting of revenues 
from general property taxes in relation 
to land use, and an accounting for ex- 
penditures from these property taxes 
in furnishing public facilities and serv- 
ices are: Arlington County, Va.; Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Pat- 


_erson, N. J. These returns are of inter- 


est and extracts are given here to point 
up one of the objectives of the Insti- 
tute’s survey. 


Evidence From Detailed Returns 


Arlington County, Virginia (135,000 
population), though having a county 
form of government, is in all other re- 
spects a municipality. It is predom- 
inantly a residential area, suburban to 
the District of Columbia. Federal Gov- 
ernment property takes up 14 percent 
of the total area, and this land use 
though tax exempt takes a position 
similar to that occupied by industry in 
other communities. Private service in- 
dustries in Arlington are not part of 
the basic industry. Arlington reports 
that 81 percent of its municipal reve- 
nue is collected from the residential 
areas, whereas these same uses take 
back 93 percent of the total costs re- 
quired for furnishing services—schools, 
police and fire protection, utilities, etc. 
The commercial areas supply 14 per- 
cent of the tax revenue but in turn re- 
quire 6 percent of their public service 
costs. Thus the commercial areas show 
an 8 percent net return to the County. 
Five percent of the total revenue is 
supplied by property taxes collected 
from industry. It in return requires 
1 percent for services. The central 
business district of Arlington is just 
now beginning to expand into a re- 


gional shopping district for northern 
Virginia. Heretofore, business in Ar- 
lington has been subsidiary to the 
established business district in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Even so, Arlington’s cen- 
tral business district contributes 4 per- 
cent of the total revenue yield from 
commercial land uses but requires 1.8 
percent of the costs for municipal serv- 
ices. 


Evanston, Illinois (73,000 population), 
is likewise a suburban city in a larger 
metropolitan area and is comparable to 
Arlington in many respects, particularly 
as to the nature of its commercial areas. 
Both Evanston and Arlington take on 
characteristics of dormitory suburbs, 
though each city includes some em- 
ployment in local industry as part of 
its economic base. This city reported 
79 percent of its total general property 
tax yield coming from residential uses: 
15 percent from commerce, 2 percent 
from industry and 4 percent from the 
vacant land. The city assigns charges 
for its municipal service costs to these 
land uses in the following way: resi- 
dential uses take up 92 percent of the 
expenditures for services; commercial 
properties take back 6 percent; indus- 
trial areas require one percent to be 
returned for municipal upkeep; and 
the vacant property takes another one 
percent. The costs for services to resi- 
dential areas is 13 percent higher than 
the tax money produced, while com- 
mercial areas show a net gain to the 
city of 9 percent. “There is $600,000 
tax revenue surplus above the cost of 
local government as an approximate 
surplus from all commercial, industrial, 
railroad and vacant properties in 
Evanston. Improved commercial prop- 
erty yields a surplus of approximately 
$400,000.” The central business dis- 
trict, as part of the return for commer- 
cial uses, yields 11 percent of those 
revenues but requires 4 percent of the 
service costs. These data were devel- 
oped through a survey recently made 
for the city by Homer Hoyt Associates 
of New York. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan (175,600 
population), is a central city with its 
own metropolitan area. The city has 
numerous industries to make up a var- 
ied base for its economy and it is not 
limited solely to furniture making, as 
metal work, automotive and rubber 
manufacture are included among its 
products. The industrial character of 
Grand Rapids’ economy can be seen in 
the proportions of the tax revenues 
shown in the survey. Here residential 
uses yield 46 percent of the total reve- 
nue, commercial uses 27 percent, in- 
dustry 25 percent and vacant land 2 
percent. The breakdown for costs of 
local municipal services is allocated to 





these land uses as follows: residence 
56 percent, or a deficit of 10 percent; 
commerce 17 percent, or a net gain of 
10 percent; and industry is reported as 
being self-supporting. Grand Rapids 
reports that the cost of furnishing com- 
plete services to the average house is 
$165. This same average house paid 
only $135 in taxes. The $30 difference 
between what this house pays and 
what it costs the city in supplying mu- 
nicipal services is a gap that is made 
up by collections from business and 
industry. The average tax return of 
$135 per house is composed of $63 in 
property taxes and $72 in _ indirect 
taxes. 

Paterson, New Jersey (139,400 popu- 
lation), is the fourth city reporting on 
the assignment of revenues and costs 
by land uses. The city is a metropol- 
itan area in itself but is also part of 
the larger metropolitan region of New 
York City. Paterson is a manufactur- 
ing center with diversified industries 
offering a wide field in basic employ- 
ment. The city reports that 58 percent 
of its tax revenue comes from its resi- 
dential areas, 25 percent from its com- 
mercial establishments, and 17 percent 
from its industries. On the other side 
of the ledger, the cost for municipal 
services is chargeable to these land uses 
as follows: to residence, 77 percent; to 
commerce, 14 percent; and to industry, 
9 percent. 


Summary Relationships 


Out of the answers received from 
these four places, the following in- 
formation can be _ extracted about 
land uses and general property taxes. 
Residence in each case is the predom- 
inating type of land use and accord- 
ingly yields the highest percentage of 
the total tax revenue. However, when 
this return is reallocated against the 
costs for furnishing services, residence 
requires the largest percentage of the 
outlay, in each case more than the 
yield. The percentage of this residen- 
tial deficit varies from 12 percent in 
Arlington to 35 percent in Evanston. 
Commercial and industrial areas yield 
a profit by reason of the fact that these 
areas do not require services costing 
more than the tax payment. 

The relationships between tax income 
and costs for services chargeable to 
land uses for these four cities are: 

(Continued on Page 4) 


A conference is a group of men who, 
individually, can do nothing, but as a 
group can meet and decide that noth- 
ing can be done.—California Assessors 
News Letter, January 1949. 
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Arlington 
Residence 12% loss 30° 
Commerce 55% gain 46° 
Industry 70% gain 52° 
Central Business Districts 


There also comes from the returned 
questionnaires information about the 
position of central business districts in 
relation to land use and general prop- 
erty taxation. The central business dis- 
tricts in the preceding four cities paid 
percentages of the total general prop- 
erty taxes received from the commer- 
cial uses as follows: Arlington 30 per- 
cent; Evanston 73 percent; Grand Rap- 
ids 74 percent; Paterson 72 percent. 

Some cities not accounting for in- 
come and costs have submitted infor- 
mation about assessed valuations that 
aids in evaluating taxation in relation 
to land use. Ciues about the impor- 
tance of the central business district as 
a land use are revealed by extracting 
information from questionnaire returns. 
For example, Boston reports that a 
1949 study made by the City Planning 
Board shows that the central business 
district contributes 32 percent of the 
total revenue yield for the whole city; 
whereas, the district requires only 14 
percent of this income as a cost of mu- 
nicipal upkeep. 

Boston reports the following 
mated breakdown of the percentage of 
taxes both real and personal yielded 
by land use: residential property 55 
percent; the central business district 
only, 32 percent; industrial property 13 
percent. The allocation of expenditures 
from taxes as a cost of providing serv- 
ices to land uses is reported as follows: 
residential property 71 percent; central 
business district only, 14 percent; in- 
dustrial property 15 percent. In 1935 
this district accounted for 36 percent 
of the total assessed valuation of the 
city; whereas in 1950, this district ac- 


Nygnt fay 91 orepont 
ou fOr oi percent. 


esti- 


counts This shows that 
the central business district of Boston 
is losing valuation and hence its ability 
to underwrite a major share of the 
costs for local government. 

Corpus Christi, Texas, shows that its 
central business district accounts for 
20 percent of that city’s total assessed 
values. Washington, D.C., reports that 
the total assessed value of net taxable 
property in its central retail business 
district, as a percentage of the total as- 
sessed value of taxable property in the 
city, is 11.6 percent. This same 
represents only .3 percent of the city’s 
developed area. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, reports that 
its central business district represents 
only .3 percent of the city’s total de- 
veloped area. At the same time this 
district represents 16.4 percent of the 


area 
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Evanston 


Grand Rapids Paterson 


~ loss 18% loss 24% loss 
© gain 43% gain 44% gain 
© gain — 46% gain 
total assessed valuation. Commercial 


property in general represents 3.13 per- 
cent of the city’s developed area. 

Many of the returns from the survey 
are incomplete. This very fact indi- 
cates that cities generally do not ac- 
count for tax income according to land 
use. 


Land Use 


Even though the accounting between 
land and the cost of municipal 
services appears to be infrequent, the 
returns show that records on the 
land actually used in different cate- 
gories is extensive. Eighty-five percent 


of the returns give data on the use of 
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land. This shows that city planning 
commissions have made strides in land 
use inventories. 

Before 1935 there was little infor- 
mation on this subject. Except for 
cities having the benefit of city plan- 
ning consultants, few places then had 
any record of the areas occupied by, or 
assigned to, various use categories. 
Now all cities with city planning staffs 
have these data or are well on the way 
toward completing such records. It is 
the Institute’s intent to analyze the 
land use figures that have been sub- 
mitted. This analysis will be incorpo- 
rated in a forthcoming Technical Bul- 
letin. 


DEFENSE PLANNING AND 


CONSTRUCTION 
Views on bomb-proof shelter con- 
struction came into focus at the 83rd 


annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, held recently in 
Chicago. Points of agreement among 
the panel of experts brought out these 
helpful notes: (1) Large, dual-purpose 
underground parking garages’ and 
emergency bomb shelters are imprac- 
tical and unsafe. (2) Suburban shop- 
ping centers will render valuable serv- 
ices as shelters following an atomic at- 
tack. (3) Alterations in school build- 
ings for atomic defense do not offer 
sufficient safety to justify their expense. 
(4) Bomb-resistant building corridors 
will give the greatest immediate pro- 
tection for the most people. (5) Dis- 
persal—not conce:.tration—is the an- 
swer for atomic bomb protection. 

The construction of dual-purpose un- 
derground parking garages as emer- 
gency bomb shelters was opposed on 
the basis that such huge shelters ex- 
pose a dangerous concentration of peo- 
ple within a single shelter to the haz- 


ards of suffocation, fire and panic. In 
peace time, these garages might be 
equally useless in solving the off-street 
parking problem in downtown dis- 
tricts, because most motorists are re- 
luctant to walk over 1,000 feet to their 
destinations after parking their cars. 


Shopping Centers 


It was also brought out that estab- 
lishment of emergency shelters around 
the periphery of cities is an important 
element in civil defense. Suburban 
shopping centers, now in existence or 
planned for construction, are suitable 
for a role in emergency shelter and 
disaster relief. These centers—called 
“emergency shelter camps,” “reloca- 
tion centers” or “rehabilitation centers” 
—could furnish first aid to the injured; 
emergency lodging and shelter to peo- 
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omes had been destroyed, 
storage for emergency food, clothing 
and equipment; and quarters for regis- 
tration and organization of refugees. 
In addition, cafeterias and restau- 
rants in such centers could serve food 
to emergency victims. The off-street 
parking areas of the center are ideal 
for draining off traffic from nearby 
major arteries. Construction of such 
multi-purpose centers should not only 
be permitted but encouraged, it was 
stated. 
Schools 


Communities planning new 
should include strong basements with 
reinforced concrete ceilings over that 
part assignable to shelter. Further- 
more, it was brought out as a warning 
that utility locations should be checked 
to make sure that no water, gas or 
steam lines go through the shelter area. 
Spherical and round-shaped structures 
are the most effective in resisting high 
air pressures from atomic explosions. 
The popular belief that basements are 
the safest place does not necessarily 
hold true in many cases. Particularls 
in large office buildings, the time ele- 
ment would prevent many persons 
from reaching the basement in case of 
emergency. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 


Thus tar in 1951 State legislative ses- 
sions, West Virginia has approved the 
legislation to allow all its 
cities to use federal funds for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment; 
in Indiana, the Indianapolis Redevel- 
opment Commission will be permitted 
to accept federal loans for urban re- 
development; and in Nevada, the Gov- 
ernor has approved an amendment to 
the State’s low-rent housing law. Other 
states passing redevelopment laws are 
Delaware, Maine and North Carolina. 


schools 
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J. C. NICHOLS FOUNDATION 
ANNOUNCES FIRST ANNUAL 
CONTEST 


Kansas City University has been se- 
lected as the university to receive the 
first awards to be made by the J. C. 
Nichols Foundation, which was estab- 
lished by the Urban Land Institute as 
a memorial to the late Jesse Clyde 
Nichols, one of the founders of the In- 
stitute and first Chairman of the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council. Announce- 
ment of the contest was made late last 
month by Richard J. Seltzer, Chairman 
of the Foundation and U.L.I. past 
President. Other members of the 
Foundation Committee are: Newton C. 
Farr, Hugh Potter, Robert P. Gerholz, 
John C. Taylor, David D. Bohannon 
and Ward C. Gifford. 

Prizes of $500, $300 and $200 will be 
awarded to Kansas City University 
students submitting the three best es- 
says on some aspect of the general sub- 
ject, “The Improvement and Develop- 
ment of Community Life in the United 
States.” Awards are open to upper- 
classmen (juniors and seniors), gradu- 
ate students and students in the pro- 
fessional schools. 

The Foundation committee plans to 
designate a different college or univer- 
sity each year as sponsor of the award. 
Students of the institution selected will 
be eligible for the awards for that year, 
and the sponsoring institution will con- 
duct the contest, submitting its recom- 
mendations to the Foundation commit- 
tee for final decisions. 


President Decker Comments 


In accepting the Foundation’s invita- 
tion, Dr. Clarence R. Decker, President 
of the University, said: 

“It is a privilege for the University 
of Kansas City to sponsor the first J. C. 
Nichols Memorial contest. Mr. Nichols 
was a national figure, but he was also 
a Kansas City leader. No man con- 
tributed more to this community’s wide 
reputation as one of the most beautiful 
and most livable cities in the United 
States. 

“The University, on whose advisory 
board Mr. Nichols served from the be- 
ginning, is a part of the famous Plaza 
district which he developed. It is fit- 
ting, therefore, that the Memorial 
should be inaugurated on this campus.” 

President Decker has appointed a 
faculty committee to supervise the con- 
test at the University of Kansas City. 
General policies governing the contest 
are as follows: 


Contest Rules 


1. The contest for the academic year 
1951-1952 is open to all Kansas City 


University Juniors, Seniors, Graduate 
and Professional students. 


2. The general subject of the contest 
is “The Improvement and Development 
of Community Life,’ but contestants 
are urged to submit essays on some 
specific aspects of the general subject 
with the view of making practical con- 
tribution to the improvement of com- 
munity life. 


3. No restriction is made as to length 
of the essay or the specific method of 
presentation. Essays, for example, may 
include charts, maps, or other support- 
ing data. 


4. Essays will be judged on the sig- 
nificance of their subject matter, the 
effectiveness of their presentation and 
the practical applicability of their 
theme to current problems in commu- 
nity life. 


5. The prizes for 1951-1952 are: first 
prize $500, second prize $300 and third 
prize $200. The judges reserve the 
right to make no award if in their 
judgment no quality essay is submitted. 
They likewise reserve the right to di- 
vide the prizes if essays of equal merit 
are submitted. 


6. Prizes are to be used by the win- 
ners for the furtherance of their edu- 
cation, if they plan to undertake addi- 
tional study, in any accredited institu- 
tion of their choice, or in case they are 
completing their work, they will re- 
ceive the award in cash. 


7. All entries for 1951-1952 must be 
in the hands of the University of Kan- 
sas City J. C. Nichols Memorial com- 
mittee not later than April 1, 1952. 


8. Winners will be announced at the 
annual Honors Day Convocation, to be 
held in 1952 on Saturday morning, 
May 31. : 


OFF-STREET PARKING—GROWTH 
IN MUNICIPAL FACILITIES 


(Continued from Page 2) 

free and have no time limit. The me- 
dian size for the off-street parking lot 
is 50 cars, small lots being preferred 
because of the high premium on their 
downtown location and the convenience 
of having a number of parking areas 
situated close to the shopping facilities 
they are intended to serve. 

Future plans show that 33 cities hav- 
ing one or more lots in operation in- 
tend to enlarge them or add more, and 
16 cities without them plan to provide 
off-street lots. One city has offered to 
improve at city expense any private lot 
offered for public parking for at least 
three years. 


TRAFFIC—A KILLER OF 
RESIDENTIAL VALUES 


(Continued from Page 2) 

There is an approach to this problem 
in addition to that of physical design. 
The first essential is some progressive 
thinking on the part of municipal offi- 


cials. The next is to set up on paper 
and on the ground the classifications 
for a major, secondary and minor street 
system, with realistic speed limits re- 
lated to the function of the street and 
to the effect on abutting property as 
well as the considerations of traffic 
movement. The third is adequate and 
rigid enforcement of traffic speeds set 
up under a street classification plan. 
Such a plan would go far in relegating 
through traffic to the streets where it 
belongs. If such an approach is con- 
scientiously developed and adhered to, 
the adverse effect of fast through traffic 
as a killer of residential values can be 
substantially mitigated. The result will 
be a stabilization of residential values, 
happier residents and greater safety 
for all concerned. M.S.W. 


MORE ABOUT SHOPPING 
CENTERS 


Once pre-planned shopping centers 
as a merchandising unit were a new 
departure in the field of retail trade. 
Now principles for their success have 
been developed from the record of 
published experience. A new study by 
Tom McReynolds, Roy Wenzlick and 
Company, real estate economists of 
St. Louis, called “Planning Suburban 
Shopping Centers,’ appears in the 
Wenzlick series of Appraisal Bulletins. 
The facts and guides to successful plan- 
ning set forth in this bulletin are based 
upon answers to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to builders of successful centers. 
Accordingly, the reader is assured that 
the guiding principles covered by this 
treatise have been tried and tested. 

Essential Steps 


Some valuable aids in the process 

for basic fact finding are given by the 
Wenzlick Bulletin. One point is espe- 
cially noteworthy. As the study states, 
“in setting up a new center, the pro- 
moter or owner must realize that the 
shopping habits in the proposed area 
have already been formed. For the 
new center to survive, the habits of a 
substantial number of potential cus- 
tomers will have to be changed.” The 
factors that act as magnets in this pull- 
ing power are given enough attention 
to warn of the complexities involved, 
but not to an extent that solves every 
worry. 
Appraisal Bulletin, Volume XX, Num- 
ber 10, may be obtained from Roy 
Wenzlick and Co., St. Louis 1, Mo., at 
$3.00 per copy. 
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FORTH JOINS INSTITUTE STAFF 


The Land takes 
pleasure in announcing that Milburn 
L. Forth of Chicago has joined the 
U.L.I. staff as of July 15 to handle the 
work of the recently formed Industrial 


Urban Institute 


Development Council, which held its 
first meeting in Washington on July 30. 


Mr. Forth, a native of Chicago, is an 
Industrial Economist with wide experi- 
ence in the industrial field. He comes 
to the Institute from the Territorial 
Information Department of the Com- 
monwealth Edison and Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois 
he has for the past five years been di- 
rector of their extensive research pro- 
gram on location and development re- 


where 
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establishment of new industry. 

Previously he served as economist 
with the National Resources Planning 
Board and the War Production Board 
in connection with national resources 
and industrial location and the location 
of defense plant facilities. 

Mr. Forth is a graduate of Antioch 
College and Indiana University, with 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, and is the author of numerous 
reports and articles on industrial prob- 
lems. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Economics Association, the Sta- 
tistical Association, the Marketing As- 
sociation and the City Club of Chicago. 
He is married and the father of three 
children. 
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Water Pollution in the United States, 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service Publication No. 64, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 35¢. 


One of the neatest reports in a long 
while to tell its story quickly and con- 
vincingly is this about the polluted 
condition of our water resources. The 
report states what is needed to re- 
store their purity. The basic facts 
of our water pollution problem are 
presented, how and where pollution 
originates, the sources, their number 
and location, and what is needed to 
get this despoiler under control. The 
problem is such that every person 
should get behind each effort that is 


that is so enormously bad as to be of 
national concern. Water is vital to our 
very existence. Pollution seriously 
threatens the productive capacity of 
our highly industrialized and urban- 
ized economy. In addition to this mes- 
sage, a highlight of the report is the 
graphic presentation and analysis of 
the pollution problem. The charts show 
facts readily and clearly for easy read- 
ing of the information that is pre- 
sented. These data are brought into 
focus by the concluding summary that 
tells what the cost and responsibility 
for pollution abatement is and what 
will happen to our economy unless the 
challenge of water pollution is met. 
This report is recommended to all and 
particularly to those who have a stake 
in the realms of industry, business, and 
general community living. 


Use of Parking Meter Revenues, High- 
way Research Board Bulletin No. 33, 
February, 1951, by David R. Levin, Na- 
tional Research Council, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D.C., 60¢. 


This report examines the parking 
meter in terms of the regulation it fa- 
cilitates and the annual revenue it pro- 
duces. The study ascertains legislative 
basis for installation and use of the 
parking meter and reviews judicial de- 
cisions involving such meters. Only 
eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia specifically authorize or require by 
the application of net parking 
meter revenues to the provision of off- 
street parking facilities. The Iowa 
statute is cited as being an ideal law 
for preserving net parking meter funds 
for general alleviation of parking diffi- 
culties and preventing diversion of 
such funds to non-parking purposes. 
The statutes of five states specify uses 
that are to be made of net parking 


law 


meter revenues in general terms, but 
establishment of off-street parking fa- 
cilities is not mentioned expressly. In 
the remaining 35 states, no statutory 
provision exists relating specifically to 
disposition of net parking meter reve- 
nues. From the review of existing leg- 
islation dealing with the disposition of 
parking meter revenues, it is apparent 
that the laws of only one state, Iowa, 
require the application of such reve- 
nues to the objectives for which the 
meters are installed. The parking me- 
ter fee, like the automobile registra- 
tion fee which is its counterpart in the 
highway field or the gasoline tax, is 
levied on the parker-motorist class 
with the implied understanding, the 
report indicates, that it will be used to 
finance the cost of the parking meter 
regulation. It seems to be further im- 
plied that if any net revenues remain, 
such funds shall be applied to meas- 
ures further alleviating parking diffi- 
culties, especially off-street parking fa- 
cilities. The use of net parking meter 
revenues for non-parking purposes is 
just as objectionable a diversion of 
parking funds as is the use of highway 
revenues for non-highway purposes. 


Selected Bibliography on City and Re- 
gional Planning. Samuel Spielvogel, 
Scarecrow Press, Washington 7, D. C., 
1951. 276 pp. $5.00. 


Every so often a need crops up for 
drawing upon published literature on 
specific subjects. The need may be for 
reference or direct application. In 
either case, a bibliography is helpful 
in the search for wanted information. 
Such a compendium in book form has 
been published recently. As the title 
suggests, the listed references are of 
the author’s choosing from the quan- 
tity of literature on planning and re- 
lated subjects. Although the source 
material included in this reference book 
is directed primarily toward the stu- 
dent and professional planner, notation 
of its contents is made here to give 
readers of URBAN LAND a ready listing 
from which to draw. Publications are 
grouped by a subject index. Those 
listed under “Technical Problems’— 
building density and height, decentral- 
ization, industry, and shopping centers, 
and those under “Site Problems” will 
furnish a ready source for that type of 
reference material usually needed. 
Other arranged subject groupings will 
prove helpful to anyone wanting to 
draw upon literature in the field of city 
and regional planning. Unfortunately, 
the index appears to be somewhat in- 
complete and inconsistent in its cross 
referencing. 








